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HOI\ffiiWEHS'  CHAT  TUESDAY,  November  22,  1938. 


( FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:     "THAMSGIVING  FOOD  QUESTIONS."     Information  from  the  Bareau  of  Homo  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

If  you  have  any  douht  that  Thanksgiving  is  the  day  after  tomorrow,  listen  to 
the  questions  from  this  week's  mailhag.     They'll  make  you  realize  that  the  Big  Day 
is  very  close. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  listener  ?/ho  wants  to  know  what  size  turkey  to  "buy  for 
her  Thanksgiving  dinner.     She  will  have  10  people  at  her  table. 

Answer:    The  rale  to  remember  in  buying  turkey  is  to  allow  a  half  pound  or 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  turkey  for  each  person.     So  a  15-pound  bird  will  allow 
each  person  at  your  table  to  have  2  generous  servings  apiece. 

Second  question:  "TJill  you  give  me  some  help  on  choosing  a  good  turkey  at 
the  market?" 

Answer:     Nowadays  you  can  buy  turkey  by  Government  grade  in  many  markets.  Of 
the  Government  graded  turkeys,  U.  S.  Prime  and  U.  S.  Choice  are  those  usually  avail- 
able.   The  U.  S.  Prime  is  the  higher  grade  and  is  the  more  desirable.     The  U.  S. 
Choice  is  quite  a  satisfactory  grade  of  turkey.     If  old  turkeys  of  either  grade  are 
purchased  they  will  need  longer  and  slower  cooking  because  they  are  not  so  tender. 
There  are  a  few  turkeys  of  the  grade  U.  3.  Commercial  also  available  on  the  markets. 
Many  of  these  birds  are  placed  in  this  grade  because  of  crooked  breasts,  hunch 
backs,  or  other  deformities.     They  may,  however,  be  well  fleshed  or  fairly  well 
fleshed,  and  if  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  oml  the 
purchaser  is  not  particular  about  the  appearance  of  the  bird,  they  may  prove  to  be 
economical  buys  since  the  flesh  is  likely  to  be  Just  as  tender  and  deliciotts.  Where 
such  a  bird  is  purchased  you  may  prefer  to  carve  it  before  it  comes  on  the  table 
since  it  wiir  not  look  as  nice  as  a  bird  of  higher  grade. 

Now  if  your  market  cannot  supply  graded  and  tagged  birds,  here  arc  a  few  v/ays 
you  can  choose  a  good  bird  for  yourself.     A  pliable  breast-bone  indicates  a  young 
turkey  while  a  stiff  breast-bone  means  an  old  bird.     Old  turkeys  feel  hard-fleshed 
and  tough. 

Now  here's  a  listener  who  says  she  can't  find  the  happy  medium  in  cooking  tur- 
key.    She  always 'cooks  it  too  much  or  too  little.     "How  do  yoa  know  when  a  turkey  is 
done?"  she  asks. 

Allow  about  15  minutes  to  a  pound  (market  weight,  picked  but  not  drawn)  of 
young  tender  turkey  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  —  that  is,  at  300  to  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit.    Then,  test  for  doneness  by  piercing  one  of  the  thighs  near  the  breast. 
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If  the  juice  that  runs  out  has  a  red  tinge,  the  turkey  is  not  done.     If  the  juice  is 
not  red  --  no  sign  of  rod  —  and  if  the  flesh  is  tender  the  cird  is  rer.d,y  to  leave 
the  oven. 

An  older  "bird  weighing  12  to  15  pounds  may  need  4  and  a  half,  maylae  5,  hours 
in  a  covered  roaster  at  a  tcnipcraturc  of  ahout  325  degrees,  after  browning  in  a  hot 
oven  at  the  start. 

Here's  a  gravy  question:     "TiThy  does  my  turkey  gravy  separate  so  that  grease 
floats  on  the  surface?" 

Ans\7er:     You  prohahiy  started  out  with  too  much  great^o  in  your  drippings. 
Here's  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics'   recipe  for  gihlet  gravy:     "Simmer  the  giblets  — 
that  is,  the  liver  and  gizzard  —  in  1  quart  of  water  until  tender.     Then  chop  fine. 
If  there  is  too  much  fat  on  the  drippings  in  the  roaster,   slcim  off  some  of  the  ex- 
cess fat  and  leave  about  a  half  cup.     '^Blend  6  tablespoons  of  flour  into  these  drip- 
pings.    Then  add  the  cooled  broth  from  the  giblets  and  enough  more  cold  v/ater  to 
make  a  thin  smooth  gravy.    Cook  for  5  minutes.    Add  the  chopped  giblets.     Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.     Servo  along  with  the  turkey." 

Another  listener  wants  to  know  why  cranberry  jelly  turned  out  on  a  plate  seems 
to  leak  —  at  least,  red  juice  begins  to  form  around  it. 

Answer:    This  ."leaking"  or  "weeping",  as  old-time  cooks  used  to  call  it,  oc- 
curs in  jellies  from  cranberry,  currants  and  other  fruits  that  are  high  in  acid.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  jelly  mass  which  squeezes  out  li- 
quid.,, very  much  as  whey  separates  from  the  curd  of  sour  milk.     There's  not  much  to 
do  about  it  except  to  put  such  jellies  up  in  small  amounts,  just  about  the  amount 
you'll  use  at  one  mepj..    Heeping  doesn't  start,  you  see,  until  the  jelly  has  been 
opened. 

You'll  find  this  weeping  mentioned  in  Tarmers'  Bulletin  iNlo.  1800  called  "Home- 
made Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves."    By  the  way,  if  you  want  this  jelly  and  preserve 
bulletin  write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  T7ashington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  it 
It  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Now  to  ansv/er  the  listener  who  w^jnts  to  know  why  her  pumpkin  pie  filling  sep- 
arates and  becomes  v;  at  cry. 

Answer:    Probably  the  trouble  is  too  hot  an  oven,  or  overcooking ■  Pumpkin 
filling  is  really  pumpkin  custard  —  at  least,  filling  made  with  eggs  is.  And 
custard,  you  know,  must  have  low  heat  to  keep  from  curdling.     So  cook  your  pie- crust 
f ^^st  in  a  hot  oven.    And  then  put  in  your  p-ompkin  custard  and  cook  it  in  a  slow 
oven  for  about  30  minutes. 

That's  all  the  questions  I  can  answer  today.    Once  more,  if  you  want  the  bul- 
letin called  "Homemade  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves",  v;rito  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  TTashington,  D.  C.     If  you  want  to  order  by  number,  ask  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ko .  1800. 


